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Executive Summary 


nmates in American prisons are undereducated 
I and underemployed. Compared to adults in the 
US, prisoners are at least three times more likely to be 
without a high school or general educational develop- 
ment (GED) diploma and four times less likely to have 
a postsecondary degree. Studies have consistently 
found that unemployment rates for prisoners, both 
before and after prison, are as high as 65 percent. And, 
even among those who are able to find a job, relatively 
few achieve consistent full-time employment. 

Would increasing prisoner access to program- 
ming lead to greater educational attainment and 
more employment? And, if US prison systems could 
improve educational and employment outcomes for 
prisoners, to what extent would it reduce prison mis- 
conduct and recidivism? This report addresses these 
questions by reviewing the available evidence on the 
effectiveness of education and employment program- 
ming for prisoners. 

Prison-based education programming generally 
includes adult basic education, which focuses on help- 
ing inmates earn a secondary degree, as well as post- 
secondary education opportunities such as career/ 
technical program certificates, associate degrees, and 
even bachelor’s degrees. The literature indicates that, 
on the whole, prison-based education programming 
improves postprison employment, reduces prison 
misconduct and recidivism, and delivers a strong 
return on investment (ROI). Recent research suggests 
that postsecondary education programming, in par- 
ticular, may be more effective in improving employ- 
ment and recidivism outcomes. Although education 


programming only modestly reduces recidivism, it 
has generated relatively large cost-avoidance esti- 
mates by delivering low-cost programming to a large 
volume of offenders. 

While inmates are confined, the primary type 
of employment programming is prison labor. 
Community-based programs such as work release 
are often available for inmates following their release 
from prison. Despite having little or no effect on recid- 
ivism, participation in prison labor has generally been 
found to improve prison misconduct and postprison 
employment outcomes. Work release has also been 
found to increase employment for released prisoners, 
and it has demonstrated the ability to reduce recid- 
ivism, albeit modestly. While prison labor and work 
release each deliver a positive ROI, employment pro- 
grams that offer a continuum-of-service delivery from 
prison to the community have produced the most 
promising employment, recidivism, and ROI results. 

Significantly expanding the delivery of education 
and employment programming would be limited by 
(1) the lack of physical space to provide interven- 
tions in many correctional facilities and (2) the fact 
that many prisoners have brief stays in prison that 
preclude participation in programming. Still, better 
education, employment, and public-safety outcomes 
for prisoners could be achieved by further enhancing 
employer incentives to hire individuals with criminal 
records, fully restoring prisoner Pell Grant eligibility, 
and ensuring that more employment interventions 
provide a continuum-of-service delivery from prison 
to the community. 
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hen individuals enter prison, approximately 

two-fifths do not have a high school degree 
or general educational development (GED) diploma.! 
With recent data showing that 12 percent of adults lack 
a secondary degree,” the rate for US prisoners is more 
than three times higher. But the disparity between 
prisoners and the rest of the population appears to 
be even greater for postsecondary education. Among 
adults in the US, 42 percent have an associate degree 
or more,3 which is more than four times higher than 
for prisoners.4 

Data have long shown that increases in educational 
attainment are associated with less unemployment 
and higher earnings. Regardless of their educational 
attainment, however, the employment prospects for 
released prisoners are already weakened due to the 
stigmatizing effects of a felony record.® Research has 
further indicated that many prisoners have unstable 
work histories.7 Perhaps it is no surprise, then, that 
we see relatively high unemployment rates for indi- 
viduals both before and after their time in prison. 

A handful of studies have shown that pre-prison 
employment rates (in the year before coming to 
prison) for prisoners are no higher than 35 percent.8 
These studies have generally found that post-release 
employment rates increased shortly after prisoners 
were released from prison but later declined,? eventu- 
ally returning to pre-prison employment levels within 
a few years.!° The most recent study on postprison 
employment for released prisoners found that nearly 
two-thirds did not find a job (or at least one with an 


employer who reported it to the unemployment insur- 
ance system) in their first two and half years after 
release from prison. And, even among the minority of 
prisoners who found employment after release, rela- 
tively few achieved consistent full-time employment." 

The evidence is clear that prisoners tend to be 
undereducated and underemployed. What if US 
prison systems placed a greater emphasis on improv- 
ing educational and employment outcomes for pris- 
oners? Would it improve other outcomes such as 
recidivism or prison misconduct? If so, to what 
extent? And, if US prison systems invested in more 
education and employment programming, would the 
benefits outweigh the costs? 

This report addresses these questions by provid- 
ing an overview of the available evidence on the effec- 
tiveness of education and employment programming. 
In the following section, I begin by briefly reviewing 
the risk and protective factors for recidivism. Next, I 
review the bodies of research on education program- 
ming and employment programming. I conclude by 
summarizing the evidence on the effectiveness of edu- 
cation and employment programming and offering 
recommendations for correctional policy and practice. 


Education and Employment: Risk Factors 
for Recidivism 


Prior research has categorized recidivism risk fac- 
tors as major, moderate, and minor.’ The four 
major risk factors for recidivism—known as the “Big 
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Four”—include a history of antisocial behavior (i.e., 
criminal history), antisocial personality pattern, crim- 
inal thinking, and antisocial peers. Of the Big Four, the 
only static risk factor is criminal history, which also 
happens to be the strongest predictor of recidivism.13 
Education and employment have been identified as 
moderate risk factors, which also include family/mar- 
ital, leisure/recreation, and substance abuse. Minor 
risk factors, which have relatively little impact on 
recidivism risk, include major mental disorders, low 
IQ, and social class.14 

Given that education and employment are moder- 
ate recidivism risk factors for offenders,'5 it may be 
unreasonable to expect these programs to produce 
large reductions in recidivism. Moreover, even though 
education and employment interventions each 
address a criminogenic need (or recidivism risk fac- 
tor), offenders often have multiple areas of need that 
contribute to their recidivism risk. Still, as the review 
of the literature indicates below, participation in edu- 
cation and employment programming can improve 
institutional and postprison outcomes. 


Education Programming 


Prison-based education programming includes adult 
basic education (ABE), which generally focuses on 
helping inmates earn a secondary degree. Some 
prison systems also provide postsecondary educa- 
tion opportunities, such as career/technical program 
certificates, associate degrees, and even bachelor’s 
degrees, for inmates who have a GED or high school 
degree. More recently, in a handful of states, prison- 
ers have been able to participate in seminary (or Bible 
college) programs, which are similar to bachelor’s 
degree programs.© 

As interest in reforming the nation’s prison sys- 
tems has recently grown, so have efforts to increase 
prisoner access to education programming. In 2014, 
New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo offered, but later 
withdrew, a proposal that would have used a por- 
tion of the state’s corrections budget to finance col- 
lege courses for prisoners. The following year, the US 
Department of Education launched a pilot program to 


provide prisoners with access to federal aid for post- 
secondary education, which Congress had eliminated 
in 1994. 

Notwithstanding these recent efforts to increase 
postsecondary educational opportunities for prison- 
ers, education has long been a staple of prison-based 
programming. The prevalence of education program- 
ming in prisons is likely due, at least in part, to the 
well-documented relationship between low educa- 
tional achievement and antisocial behaviors. Sev- 
eral studies have linked poor academic performance 
among adolescents to juvenile delinquency and 
future offending, although the direction of the causal 
relationship remains unclear.!7 

In general, the literature on the effectiveness of 
prison-based education programming has looked at 
its impact on the following outcomes: prison mis- 
conduct, postprison employment, recidivism, and 
return on investment (ROI). A correctional program 
can produce a positive ROI by generating benefits 
(the return) that exceed the costs (the investment) 
to operate the program. An intervention that low- 
ers recidivism can create cost-avoidance benefits by 
decreasing victim costs, criminal justice system costs 
(including police, courts, and prisons), and lost pro- 
ductivity of incarcerated offenders. Programs that 
improve employment incomes can also create a ben- 
efit by increasing income taxes that employed offend- 
ers pay to the state. 

In reviewing the effects of education program- 
ming on prison misconduct, the literature has yielded 
somewhat inconsistent results. A meta-analysis pub- 
lished in 2006 reported that educational/vocational 
programming was not associated with a decrease in 
discipline infractions.!® More recent studies have 
found, however, that participation in education pro- 
gramming reduces misconduct. Time spent in edu- 
cational/vocational programming has been shown to 
decrease nonviolent misconduct.!9 An evaluation of a 
prison Bible college in Texas reported that participa- 
tion in the program produced large reductions in mis- 
conduct.2° Moreover, one of the largest evaluations 
of prison-based education programing to date found 
that completion of education courses was associated 
with less misconduct. 
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The impact of education programming on post- 
prison employment has been consistently positive. 
The most recent meta-analysis found that participat- 
ing in education programming increased the odds of 
post-release employment by 13 percent.?2 A study on 
Florida prisoners found that education programming 
improves post-release employment outcomes.?3 In a 
study on Minnesota prisoners, researchers found that 
while obtaining a secondary degree in prison signifi- 
cantly increased the odds of securing post-release 
employment by 59 percent, it did not have a signif- 
icant effect on other employment measures such 
as hourly wage, total hours worked, and total wages 
earned. Earning a postsecondary degree in prison, on 
the other hand, was associated with a greater number 
of hours worked and higher overall wages.”4 

The literature has generally found that 
prison-based education programming reduces recid- 
ivism, although the effect sizes have typically been 
modest. A review of more than 90 studies on prison 
education programs revealed that prison educa- 
tion reduces the likelihood of recidivism, especially 
for offenders with the largest education deficits.75 
A meta-analysis of 33 evaluations of prison-based 
education programs found these programs lowered 
recidivism by 11 percent.2° A meta-analysis by the 
Washington State Institute for Public Policy showed 
that prison-based ABE programming lowered recid- 
ivism by more than 5 percent, and prison-based 
vocational programs reduced it by more than 12 per- 
cent.?7 In 2013, the most recent meta-analysis by the 
RAND Corporation found that participation in edu- 
cation programming decreased the odds of recidi- 
vism by 43 percent.?8 

Since the publication of the RAND meta-analysis, 
at least four rigorous studies have evaluated the 
impact of prison-based education programming on 
recidivism. Although a 2013 study of Florida prisoners 
did not find that education programming decreases 
recidivism,?9 an evaluation of New York prisoners 
published that same year showed that prison-based 
college education programs significantly reduced 
recidivism.3° Likewise, a 2014 study on Minnesota 
prison-based education programming found that 
while obtaining a secondary degree in prison did not 


lower recidivism, earning a postsecondary degree 
significantly reduced it by at least 16 percent.3! The 
most recent study showed that secondary and post- 
secondary education programming reduced recidi- 
vism for Ohio prisoners who completed the program 
or course.3 


The most recent meta- 
analysis found that 
participating in education 
programming increased 
the odds of post-release 
employment by 

13 percent. 


Even though the recidivism effect sizes for educa- 
tion programming have not been large, education pro- 
gramming has generated impressive cost-avoidance 
estimates. A 2013 study from Washington State 
reported an ROI of $19.62 for prison-based correc- 
tional education (basic and postsecondary) and $13.21 
for vocational education.33 In other words, for every 
dollar spent on prison-based correctional education 
and vocational education, these interventions have 
delivered cost-avoidance benefits of $19.62 and $13.21, 
respectively. Another study on Minnesota prisoners 
found that for every dollar spent on secondary and 
postsecondary education interventions, these pro- 
grams generated $3.69 in cost-avoidance benefits. 
Moreover, due to a high level of prisoner enrollment, 
education programming generated the second-highest 
cost-avoidance estimate ($3.2 million) among more 
than a dozen Minnesota prison-based programs that 
had been evaluated.34 

Overall, prison-based education programming 
improves postprison employment, reduces prison 
misconduct and recidivism, and delivers a strong 
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ROI. Recent research suggests that postsecondary 
education programming may be more effective in 
improving employment and recidivism outcomes. 


Employment Programming 


Existing research suggests that work is a protective 
factor against crime and, more narrowly, recidivism.35 
While it is important for offenders to obtain employ- 
ment following their release from prison, maintain- 
ing it appears to be crucial in reducing recidivism.3° 
Indeed, individuals are less likely to commit crime 
when they work more often37 and have employment 
that is stable,38 considered satisfying,39 and perceived 
as having career potential.4° 

Given the difficulties released prisoners often 
face in finding a job, prison systems frequently pro- 
vide inmates with employment programming, which 
includes prison labor opportunities and participa- 
tion in programs such as work release. Work release 
allows participants, who are usually near the end of 
their prison terms, to work in the community and 
return to a correctional or community residential 
facility during nonworking hours. In doing so, work 
release provides offenders with a stable residence in 
a controlled environment, and it gives them oppor- 
tunities to earn income and accumulate savings for 
their eventual release. 

Because employment programs such as work 
release are based in the community, research exam- 
ining the effects of employment programming on 
institutional misconduct has been limited mostly to 
prison labor. In general, this research indicates that 
prison employment is associated with less miscon- 
duct.4! Results from a study on the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons’ Post Release Employment Project (PREP) 
found that it significantly reduced misconduct.‘ In 
addition, a 2014 study reported that the number of 
hours spent per week in a work assignment was neg- 
atively associated with both violent and nonviolent 
misconduct.43 

The most recent study on prison labor, how- 
ever, yielded mixed results. Using a retrospective 
quasi-experimental design to assess the impact of 


prison labor on institutional misconduct, postprison 
employment, and recidivism among 6,144 offenders 
released from Minnesota prisons between 2007 and 
2011, this study found that participation in prison 
labor did not produce an overall decrease in miscon- 
duct. Positive effects were observed, however, for 
those who spent a greater proportion of their overall 
confinement time working at a job in prison.44 

The effects of employment programming on post- 
prison employment outcomes have been consistently 
positive. The aforementioned evaluation of the PREP 
program found that prison employment increased 
postprison employment by 14 percent.45 In an eval- 
uation of the Affordable Homes Program (AHP), a 
prison work crew program that trains Minnesota pris- 
oners in the construction trade, researchers indicated 
that AHP participants did have significantly higher 
odds of gaining employment in a construction-related 
field than members of the comparison group, but 
they did not have significantly higher odds of gaining 
employment in “any field.”4° The recent evaluation 
of prison labor in Minnesota showed that it not only 
improved the odds of obtaining postprison employ- 
ment but also led to increases in hours worked and 
wages earned.47 

Among the three evaluations of work release pro- 
grams that examined employment outcomes, each 
one reported positive results. One study found that 
work release participants had higher employment 
rates than offenders in the control group,4® while 
another showed, on the basis of self-report data, that 
work release participants had higher employment 
rates and greater overall earnings than offenders in 
the comparison group.49 In a 2015 evaluation of Min- 
nesota’s work release program, the findings indicated 
that while work release did not affect hourly wage, 
it significantly increased the odds that participants 
found a job, the total hours they worked, and the total 
wages they earned.5° 

The effects of employment programing on recidi- 
vism have been mixed, although more positive results 
have been observed for work release programs. 
Although the PREP program evaluation found that 
it lowered recidivism,5' other studies have reported 
that prison labor does not have a significant impact 
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on reoffending. An evaluation of New York’s Prison 
Industry Research Project showed little difference in 
recidivism between offenders who worked in prison 
industries and those who did not.S? A recent evalua- 
tion of UNICOR, the federal prison industry program, 
indicated it did not reduce recidivism among female 
prisoners.53 The evaluation of Minnesota’s AHP pro- 
gram, as discussed above, showed it had no effect on 
recidivism.54 Likewise, the Minnesota study on prison 
labor found it had little overall impact on recidivism, 
although the results suggested that recidivism out- 
comes were better for prisoners who were employed 
for much of their imprisonment.55 

The findings from work release evaluations indicate 
it has, at best, a modest effect on recidivism. The two 
studies that used a randomized experimental design 
did not find that work release reduced recidivism. 
Of the seven evaluations using a quasi-experimental 
design, four found that work release significantly 
decreased recidivism.s¢ For example, one of these 
evaluations matched 3,913 offenders who did not par- 
ticipate in Washington’s work release program with 
11,413 program participants. The results showed the 
program produced a statistically significant, albeit 
modest, reduction in recidivism.57 Similarly, an evalu- 
ation of Minnesota’s work release program found that 
it significantly reduced the risk of reoffending with a 
new crime by 14-16 percent.s® 

Cost-benefit analyses have estimated an ROI of 
$4.74 for prison labor. Among employment program- 
ming that is more community oriented, such as work 
release, the results show an ROI of $11.19 and a benefit 
of nearly $6,900 per participant.59 In the evaluation 
of Minnesota’s work release program, which included 
a cost-benefit analysis, the findings revealed a cost 
avoidance of nearly $700 per participant for a total of 
$350,000 annually.©° 

Despite having little or no effect on recidivism, par- 
ticipation in prison labor generally improves prison 
misconduct and postprison employment outcomes. 
Work release has also been found to increase employ- 
ment for released prisoners, and it has demonstrated 
the ability to reduce recidivism, albeit modestly. Due 
to the stronger effect on recidivism, work release has 
generated a larger ROI. 


A Promising Model for Employment Program- 
ming. Much of the employment programming pro- 
vided to prisoners is delivered exclusively in the 
institution, such as prison labor, or in the commu- 
nity, such as work release. In contrast to existing 
employment programs, the evaluation of Minnesota’s 
EMPLOY program offers an example where services 
are delivered to participants in both the institution 
and the community.®! 

Approximately 60-90 days before their release 
from prison, EMPLOY participants begin meeting 
with a job-training specialist to address issues such 
as skills assessments, resumes, job-search techniques, 
and interviewing skills. The week before a participant 
is released from prison, a job-development specialist 
begins searching for job leads based on the partici- 
pant’s vocational skills and calling employers who are 
known to hire ex-offenders. As soon as participants 
are released from prison, a retention specialist pro- 
vides participants with a portfolio that contains cop- 
ies of their resumes, any certifications submitted to 
EMPLOY, job leads, and any additional resources or 
tools to assist them with their job search. After this 
initial meeting, the retention specialist maintains con- 
tact with each participant during the first year after 
release and continues to help the participant with job 
leads and resume maintenance. Given that EMPLOY 
begins providing programming to participants three 
months before their release from prison and contin- 
ues to offer assistance for up to one year after release, 
this intervention provides a continuum-of-service 
delivery from the institution to the community. 

Results from the EMPLOY evaluation showed that 
it significantly increased employment and decreased 
reoffending. Compared to their comparison group 
counterparts, participants were more likely to not only 
find a job after their release from prison but also main- 
tain their employment, resulting in more total wages 
earned. As a result, participation in EMPLOY produced 
a relatively large reduction in recidivism, decreasing it 
from 32 to 63 percent. Due to the impact on post- 
prison employment and recidivism, the findings from 
a cost-benefit analysis indicate EMPLOY has gener- 
ated an ROI of $6.45, which is worth $2.8 million in 
costs avoided annually.®3 
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Improving Employment Outcomes 


A common assumption is that the best, and perhaps 
only, way to improve employment outcomes for cor- 
rectional populations is to increase their access to 
education and employment programming. But a 
recent study on 15,111 offenders released from Min- 
nesota prisons between 2007 and 2010 showed that 
other interventions, such as substance abuse treat- 
ment, prison visitation, and cognitive-behavioral 
therapy, also produced positive employment out- 
comes. In addition, the findings showed that when 
prisoners participated in more interventions, it sig- 
nificantly improved their chances of finding a job, 
hours worked, and wages earned.°4 

This study suggests that a released prisoner’s 
employability may be affected by not only his or her 
educational attainment and prior work experience 
(the strongest predictor of postprison employment) 
but also issues such as criminal thinking, chemical 
dependency, and access to social capital. More to the 
point, released prisoners’ ability to find and maintain 
a job is affected by their sobriety and whether they 
have a social support network on which they can rely 
for potential job opportunities. Therefore, program- 
ming that addresses risk factors besides education 
and employment can also yield positive postprison 
employment outcomes. 

The results from this study also help explain why 
interventions such as substance abuse treatment have 
been found to be effective.®5 The success of substance 
abuse treatment in reducing recidivism has generally 
been tied to its effectiveness in addressing antiso- 
cial thinking and chemical dependency. But improv- 
ing post-release employment outcomes for prisoners 
may be another reason for its effectiveness. Better 
postprison employment outcomes may also help clar- 
ify why an intervention like prison visitation is associ- 
ated with reduced recidivism.® 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


The academic literature shows that education 
and employment programming are cost-effective 


interventions that produce positive outcomes. Both 
types of programming have consistently improved 
employment outcomes. Although there have been 
exceptions, education and employment program- 
ming have shown the ability to reduce prison mis- 
conduct. Recidivism is the one outcome, however, 
for which neither intervention has consistently deliv- 
ered strong results. 

Instead, the evidence suggests there may be certain 
conditions in which education and employment pro- 
gramming are more likely to reduce recidivism. For 
example, with education programming, we generally 
see better recidivism outcomes for prisoners who earn 
postsecondary degrees or certificates. With employ- 
ment programming, work release has produced mod- 
est reductions in recidivism, while prison labor may 
effectively decrease reoffending only when it is deliv- 
ered in high dosages (i.e., prisoners are employed 
during much of their confinement). The most prom- 
ising model to reduce recidivism, however, may be 
employment programs that offer a continuum-of- 
service delivery from prison to the community. 

If education and employment programming are 
effective interventions that deliver a positive ROI, 
then why not provide more of these programs for pris- 
oners? To be sure, US prison systems could undoubt- 
edly increase the extent to which they provide 
education and employment programming. Still, there 
are obstacles that would limit the expansion of pro- 
gramming. Many correctional facilities, which were 
designed and built decades ago with security interests 
in mind, lack the physical space needed to accommo- 
date additional programming. Moreover, given that 
roughly two-thirds of all prison admissions are pro- 
bation or parole violators, many prisoners have rela- 
tively short lengths of stay that preclude participating 
in an employment or education program, much less 
earning a certificate or degree. 

These obstacles notwithstanding, there are sev- 
eral ways in which correctional policy and prac- 
tice could be improved to achieve better education, 
employment, and public-safety outcomes. Most 
notably, while the recent pilot project to provide 
prisoners with federal aid for education is a step in 
the right direction, Congress could consider fully 
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reinstituting Pell Grant eligibility for prisoners due 
to the observed effectiveness of postsecondary edu- 
cation programming. Granted, some may reject the 
notion of helping prisoners become more educated 
on the grounds that criminals would be treated bet- 
ter than law-abiding citizens. While this is a valid con- 
cern, it is also true that the US spends an estimated 
$40 billion annually on prisons.67 Not only would 
increasing prisoner access to education and employ- 
ment programming be less costly over the long run, 
but the reduction in public spending on crime and 
prisons could also be reinvested in other areas such 
as education and health care. 

Given the promising results from Minnesota’s 
EMPLOY program, employment interventions for 
prisoners should provide a continuum-of-service 
delivery from prison to the community, which is a 
common thread running through other effective cor- 
rectional programs.®8 Service delivery systems for 
correctional populations are typically fragmented and 
isolated, often due to a lack of communication and 
coordination among those who provide programming 
to offenders during and after confinement. Programs 
that offer a continuum-of-service delivery can help 
foster a more seamless transition from the institution 
to the community. 

But even if prisoners become better educated 
and participate in more effective programming, they 
would still face significant barriers in obtaining sta- 
ble, long-term employment. While recent efforts 
to enhance the bleak job prospects for the formerly 
imprisoned have focused on removing questions 
about criminal history from initial job application 
forms, it remains to be seen whether “ban the box” 
has led to better employment outcomes for those 


with criminal records. Strategies that have shown 
some promise include employer incentives for hiring 
individuals with criminal records, such as tax credits 
and fidelity bonds. It may be worth exploring whether 
increasing these incentives would improve the odds 
that former prisoners can find work. 

At an even broader level, however, it should be 
better understood that the educational and employ- 
ment deficits for prisoners begin well before they 
enter prison. Indeed, the strongest predictor of 
whether prisoners will find work after their release is 
whether they were employed during the year before 
their admission to prison.69 Moreover, individuals 
from disadvantaged communities are disproportion- 
ately more likely to enter the prison system. Closing 
the educational and employment achievement gaps 
observed in these communities would likely lead 
to better postprison employment outcomes. More 
important, however, it could also prevent individuals 
from ever going to prison in the first place. 
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